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The redoubted author of the two vo- 
lumes spoken of in the following extract 
from a Quebec Paper, we personally 
knew in Philadelphia. He then announc- 
ed himself to the world as an horse doc- 
tor, as one eminently calculated to cure 
all the diseases incident to those animals. 
How far his patients improved under his 
regimen, we are unable to say and whe- 
ther they were in more dread of the Doc- 
tor than of the disease we know not and 
as little do we care: let his four-footed 
patients speak for themselves. Since 
the horse doctor’s return to his native 
country, he seems to have imagined that 
all Americans belong to the family of his 

atients and are to be treated as such. 
his indeed might justly be attended 
with some apprehensions if the fact was 
more evident that Dr. James could by 
his prescriptions convert his patients in- 
to horses. We understand from the ex- 
tract given below, that, a great part of the 
Horse Doctor’s History of the late Ame- 
rican war is composed of his abuse of 
American editors. Mr. J. is perfectly 
welcome to indulge all his malignity 


against these gentlemen, if this species of 


partiality will recompence him for the 
Victories obtained by Perry, or by Mac- 
Donough. But in his patriotic zeal to 
slander the character of our countrymen, 
we hope that he will not be transported 
so far as to incur the enmity of our ene- 
ues themselves. It seems by the pas- 
D 











sage that we have extracted below from 
a Canada paper that the Horse Doctor, 
has rendered himself as obnoxious to his 
friends as he has to his enemies; a man 
must be placed in a most forlorn predi- 
cament indeed when his friends are as 
much afraid of his panegyrics as his 
enemies are of his slanders and in this 
situation the Horse Doctor seems unfor- 
tunately to have been placed : we hope 
that he will gratify the world with ano- 
ther edition of his work ; for the only 
injury that we can now wish hin, is to 
hope that he will write on ; a man must 
be uncommonly successful in his own de- 
gradation, when he finds as in the pre- 
sent instance, his friends are the first and. 
his enemies the last to complain of hia 
pen. 


“ A full and correct account of the Mili- 
“tary Occurrences of the late War 
between G. Britain and the United 
States of America, 


* By WILLIAM JAMES. 


Author of * A full and correct account 
ofthe Chief Naval Occurrences, &c.” 
* in ‘Two Volumes.” 

We have bestowed some patience in 
laboring through two cumbrous volumes 
in royal octavo, relating to the late war 
with our neighbors, the United States, 
which, Mr. James has recently sent forth 
to the literary world. As a laborious 
compiler he has some merit ; but as an 
ingenious historian, his pretensions are 
questionable in the extreme. Had Mr, 
James confined himself to a plain narra- 
tion of the subject on which he professes 
to write, we could have pardoned the 
literary thefts from the colonial newspa- 
pers, with which he has interlarded his 
book, and which almost word for word 











we have detected in its perusal ; and we 
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could even find some excuse for the in- 


ordinate spleen, which he occasionally 
discharges upon the character of the late 
Sir George Prevost, in the torrent of pre- 
judices excited amongst the weak and 
unthinking multitude, against that brave 
but unfortunate officer. Our author, not 
content with heaping disrespect upon the 
silent tomb of the departed soldier, fre- 
quently lugs his readers into an acrimo- 
nious and disgusting wrangle with the 
American editors, who have treated on 
the late war, which far from becoming 
the sober detail of history, we should 
think discreditable in the meanest jour- 
nalist. ‘The American relations of their 
own exploits are tumid and fulsomely 
exaggerated, but we see no solid reason 
why the Americans should net be indul- 
ged in swallewing the food best suited to 
their own palates ; nor can we approve 
of the English historian, (if Mr. James be 
an Englishman) who, in recording the 
deeds of his countrymen, condescends to 
become the reviewer of the American 
histories, of Messrs. O’Connor, Thom- 
son, Doctor Smith. and General Wilkin- 
son, not even omitting the speeches in 


Congress, and the heterogeneous trash of 


the American journals. In almost every 
page of these two volumes, we are stop- 
ped in our progress by inverted commas, 
and quotations from American editors 
against whom our author seems to have 
sworn irreconcileable hostility, as if the 
merit of his own book depended upon the 
chastisement with which he belaboured 
theirs. ‘That historians may give a co- 
Joring to the achievements of their 
countrymen, is not only excusable, but 
even in some instances commendable. 
We must, however, deny that writer to 
possess the genuine spirit characteristic 
of Englishmen, who should endeavor 
to enhance our national glory by under- 
rating the valor of our adversaries. 
Thanks to the sterling stuff of our coun- 
trymen, we can, after bestowing upon 
the enemies of Britain all the applause 
they deserve, still lay an indisputable 
claim to the most exalted rank among 
the nations of the world. ‘To have treat- 
ed the Americans with common civility, 
wonld not have left the least room te 
doubt of Mr. James’ attachment and loy- 
aity to his own government, as an En- 
glisiman; nor do we attach the value of 


a straw to his peevish zeal in squabbling 
with a junto of American Writers of 
whom we know little, and care less, 

The eutward appearance of the yo. 
lumes before us, is upon the whole some. 
thing in their favor. The paper is ex. 
cellent, and the print large and legible, 
Some tolerably executed | shew off 
the work to advantage ; and the Canadian 
reader, upon turning over the title page, 
will augur favorably of the contents, 
from its dedication to an officer on the 
staff of these provinces, and on whose 
merit there can be but a single opinion, 
That officer, we ave confident, had he 
been consulted previo is to the publica. 
tion in question, would have civilly de. 
clined the honor, which Mr. James, we 
believe, very disinterestedly intended to 
confer upon him. 

The first chapter contains a very fair 
account of the origin of the late war with 
the United States of America. The ge. 
cond, leads us into some of the occurren- 
ces of the first campaign, which in gene- 
ral are pretty accurately stated. We 
cannot, however allow an error, (proba- 
bly an involuntary one) to escape notice, 
which he has made, in attributing to 
Lieut. Col. St. George the capture of the 
Chicago (he ought to have said Cayahoga) 
packet, as she was entering the Detroit 
river. ‘The praise of this affair belongs 
to our Canadian compatriot. Lieutenant 
Riolette, then serving in his majesty’s 
provincial navy on Lake Evie, and whose 
services on this and on other occasions 
highly creditable to himself, and useful 
to his country, have since been rewarded 
by the liberality ef our government, and 
of which he actually enjoys the benefit. 

In page 62, vol. 1, he entertains his 
readers with an anecdote of a Captain 
M:Culloch, who was killed at the affair 
near Brownstown—“In the pocket of 
* Captain M‘Culloch of the American ar- 
“my, killed in this affair with the Indi- 
“ans, was found a letter addressed to 
“ his wife, in which this humane indivi- 
* dual, this officer of a nation vaunting 








© 


‘ itself to the world as a pattern of civi- 
“ lization, states that, on the 15th of July, 
“ he killed an Indian, and had the plea- 
* sure of tearing the scalp from the read 
“of the savage with his teeth!—We 
“may presume, that had this exploit 








“been performed in December, instead 
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‘ of July. the bloody trophy itself would 
« have been found in the other pocket, 
« ready to accompany the letter, asa still 
« more delectable present to the Ameri- 
«can lady.” The Captain, indeed, (if 
Mr. James’ anecdote be true) appears to 
have been as much of the savage as the 
oné he had slain, and scalped ; but we are 
at a loss to discover why his unfortunate 
and guiltless widow, should have deserv- 
ed the unmanly sarcasm which Mr. James 
the sentimental Mr. James, has levelled 
ather. Weshould believe that he might 
have found sufficient room to indulge his 
propensity at scolding, and gibing, among 
the male population of America, without 
selecting a widowed and disconsolate 
female as a subject for so cruel and dis- 
gusting a witticism. ; 

Mr. James, in the course of his work, 
repeatedly rallies the American histori- 
ans for exaggerating those occurrences 
which tell in their favor, and for sup- 
pressing others, of which they have no- 
thing to boast. Without perhaps being 
conscious of it, he is himself now and 
then, not less faulty in this respect, than 
his American adversaries. In page 70, 
vol. 1. he says, “The fort of Detroit, its 
“ordnance, and military stores, a fine 
“vessel, the whole North Western ar- |} 
“my, including the detached parties, 
“ also the immense territory of Michigan, 
its fortified posts, garrisons, and inha- 
“bitants, were surrendered to the British 
“arms.” Now, although the reduction 
of Detroit was undoubtedly of the utmost 
importance, they, who are really ac- 
quainted with the Michigan territory, 
and those fortified posts, garrisons, and 
inhabitants, so pompously alluded to by 
Mr. J. will smile at the happy turn of 
our author in making much of a good 
thing. ..s a contrast to this, we would 
call the reader’s attention for a moment || 
tohis relation of the intended attack up- 
on Ogdensburg, by Colonel Lethbridge, a 
circumstance at which, as it was the first 
instance wherein our arms were known 
to flinch from a superior force of the 
enemy in the late war, the public were 
sensibly mortified. Col. Lethbridge, 
“with his few men, advanced towards 
“ Ogdensburg, and Captain Skinner ha- 
“ving his small detachment on board 
“ two gun-boats, attacked and silenced 


7 


“below the town ; the small force that 
“ had embarked, could make little or no 
** impression upon so strong a position 3 
“ the boats therefore returned with a tri- 
* fling loss."—(p. 128, vol. 1.) In jus- 
tice to the Americans, it must, by every 
impartial person be acknowledged, that 
in this instance they behaved with muclr 
bravery and firmness, and we should be 
sorry to believe, that an officer of Colo- 
nel (now General) Lethbridge’s rank im 
the British army, should have shrunk, 
(even with a far inferior force) from an 
enemy who.had not evinced these mili- 
tary virtues in an extraordinary degree. 
Mr. James must therefore excuse us in 
believing, that the gallant fellows who 
were present upon that occasion, derive 
far less credit from the silly mode he has 
adopted of sneaking quietly through the 
occurrences of that day, than they would 
have gained by an open and honest nar- 
ration of the facts. 

We pass over some of Mr. J’s. inaccu- 
racies, such for instance as we meet in 
page 133, vol. 1, where he asserts, that. 
“the river Saint Lawrence (speaking of 
“‘ that part of it near Ogdensburg) is sel- 
“dom open for the purposes of naviga- 
“ tion before the middle of May,” as un- 
deserving of comment, in order to get at 
more interesting matter. The first sub- 
ject that next engages the attention of the 
reader, is Major (now Lieut. Colonel) 
M:ionnell’s dash upon Ogdensburg over 
the ice, in the winter 1812,-15. Here 
we find Mr. James so precise as to enter- 
tain us with the colloquium which passed. 
between the Major and the Commander 
of the forces, previous to the attack ; so 
minutely precise, that we scarcely can 
determine whether the historian’s pur- 
pose be more to shew the unsteady and 
vaccillating character of the general, or 
by contrast, to enhance the Major’s prow- 
ess in disobediently beating Major For- 
syth, from Ogdensburg, according to his 
promise to that officer, a day or two 
before the occurrence. “ Previously to 
“dismissing the affair at Ogdenburg, 
“(says this writer) it may be right to 
“ mention, that Sir George Prevost’s Se- 
“ cretary, or some person who had the 
“ transcribing of Major M‘Donnell’s of- 
“ ficial letter, must have inserted by 
« mistake, the words “ in consequence of 





“the American battery upon the point ! “the commands of His Excellency.” Gf 
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**this needs no stronger proof than that 


Major M+Donnell, while he was in the 
heat of the battle, received a private 


é 


note from Sir George, dated from | 


Flint’s Inn, at 9 o'clock”, repeating his 


orders not to make the atteck 5 and | 


‘even in the first private letter which 


‘ Sir George wrote to Majer M*Donnell, | 


atter being informed of his success, he 


could not help qualifying his admira- 
se 


“ 


*. structions.”—p. 140, vol. 1.) Admit- 
ting all this to be true, we do not see that 
it adds one single title to the merit of the 
action. That Major M*Donnell succeed- 
edin resolutely executing an enterprise 
of which he had, in disobedience of or- 
ders, assumed the responsibility, tells 
more to his good luck than to his pru- 
dence ; and, upon the whole, it may be 
questionable whether in this case, he de- 
served more applause than the obedient 
soldier who faithfully executes the com- 
mands of his superior, We should not 
think less of the Major’s achievement 
from his having done it in obedience to 
his general’s commands, although we 
might think much less of the general who 
could be weak enough to publish to all 


the world this event as a lucky instance 
ofa pointed disobedience of his orders, a 
fault, for which Mr. James however, very 
shrewdly lashes the general over the 


shoulders of his secretary. ‘The author 
in his preface to the work, gives us no- 
tice, that his ** unofficial facts are the re- 


** sult of direct applications to officers of 


‘rank and respectability, but whose 
“ names (as must be obvious) he is not in 
“all cases at liberty to disclose.”—Ad- 
mitting as we do, to the fullest extent, 


the respectability of Lt. Col. M-Donnell, | 


but at the same time, knowing the many 


tion of the exploit witha remark that ; 
the latter had rather exceeded his in- 


obligations under which he lay to Sir | 
George Prevost, who, from being junior | 


Captain in the 8th, or King’s regiment, 


selected and brought him forward to a | 
Majority, unaided, we understand, by | 


any other earthly influence than his own 


merit, and the benevolence of Sir George. | 
We cannot hesitate to rescue Lieut. Col. | 


M*Dounell from the foul suspicion of an 
endeavor to degrade the memory of his 
deceased benefactor, in which Mr. J—s, 
indiscretion might involve him, in the 
opinion of those unacquainted with his 











generous disposition. We are sensible 
that an officer possessing, as all brave 
men do,so much of that modest self-de. 
nial, and noble humility, which character. 
‘se Lieut. Col. M*Donnell, would spury 
from his presence the dastardly scribbler 
whe would filch from him in an unguard. 
ed moment, the trivial chit-chat of fire. 
side conversation, for the purpose of em. 
blazoning on the page of history, a repu- 
tation, springing, as Mr. J. would have 
it, from the disgrace of his general. We 
could have wished, that our author, as 
he professes to givea * full and correct 
account of the occurrences of the late 


| war,” had exclusively confined himself te 


the subject, without fatiguing his readers 
with such anecdotes as that, among 
others, to which our attention is drawn, 
Although every word of the conversation 
which Mr. James has given us, may, in 
reality have occurred, it in no respect 
enhances the value of his book; and while 
itis evidently calculated to stigmatize 
the late Sir George Prevost, we cannot 
discover that it confers any extraordina- 
ry credit upon Lieut. Col. M*Donnell, 
who we are confident must have seen, 
with indignation, and it is hoped, will 
disown, the passage to which we allude. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Asricutture has never been consi- 
dered in the United States with the im 
portance that it deserves. This negli- 
gence or remisness on our part has not 
been occasioned dy indifference or insen- 
sibility to the subject but by the vast ex- 
teut of our territory and the comparative 
sparseness of our population. When po- 
pulation becomes redundant in one sec- 
tion of our country a fuil tide of emigra- 
tion sets in to another. Here in the sa 
vage howling wilderness, the soil is so 
prolific and nature pours forth her trea- 
sures in such abundance as almost, if not 
entirely, to supersede the necessity ol 
agricultural experiments. When we 
enjoy every thing in abundance, it is@ 
vain endeavor to render eur enjoyments 
more than abundant. We may therefore 
consider it as a settled fact, that few, tf 
any agricultural experiments will be 
made in newly settled countries. Ac- 
cordingly we find that in New England, 
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in Pennsylvania, in New York and re- 
cently in Maryland, in other words in 
those parts of the union, where popula- 
tion becomes abundant, recourse is at 
length had to agricultural experiments. 
The demand for the productions of the 
soil becomes at every hour more importu- 
nate.and little soil can be allowed for the 
gratification or satisfaction of such de- 
mands. It is then and then only, that 
the poorest farmer begins to think of the 
means by which he can turn his soil to 
most account—how he shall be enabled 
with such limited means to answer such 
extensive demands. Ile then turns his 
attention to what is called the improve- 
ment of his land—he inquires what soils 
are best calculated for such and such pro- 
ductions—how his exhausted lands may 
be reclaimed, what species of manure 
will best answer his purposes—whiat ve- 
getables thrive best in the most and what 
madry and sandy soil. He now begins 
for the first time to make agricultural ex- 


| the quality and to the character of the 
' manure—to the times of planting and to 
,allthe numberless details which can be 
_ taught only by agricultural experiments. 
| Itis a noble science—it *vas the earliest 


| the deity himself. 
| that a society has been formed in Mary- 
‘land for the promotion of agriculture— 
‘for the encouragement of those experi- 


' 


of all sciences ; it was the occupation of 
our first parents before they fell from 
their first estate, before they knew those 
as po evils which have since been 
brought upon their descendants and may 
therefore be said to have the blessing of 
We rejoice to find 


ments on which alone success can be an- 
ticipated : that they correspond with dif- 
ferent agricultural societies established 
in different parts of the union on such in- 
teresting subjects. We hope hereafter 
to render the pages of this Journal in- 
teresting to this class of our fellow citi- 
zens by being made the depository of 
agricultural communications. The sub- 


periments and he becomes at length 
nnell, amazed that he shouid have remained so 
seen, long in a state of ignorance with regard 
, will to the value of his own lands. He finds 
ude. that his soil constitutes a treasure that he 


| ject is interesting in every point of view. 
' Why for example should not our farmers 
become sensible of the value of their own 
farms? Why should they not at least 
feel a portion of that ardor that ani- 
| mates the mercantile class of our fellow 
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never dreamed of before—that it is capa- 
ble by proper management of being ren- 
dered doubly productive. The high price 
which the productions of the earth bear 
in our markets constitutes an additional 
stimulus for the Farmer to extend his re- 
searches and his experiments. From the 
causes above stated agriculture has in 
the United States but recently began to 
assume the distinctive character of a sci- 
ence. and from the causes above stated 
likewise agriculture has now begun to 
assume that character. 

The populous portions of our country 
now begin to assume a new character 
with regard to agriculture. We shail 
probably not bedoomed in a few years to 
come, to hear such cant phraseology as 
this, that the land is worn out, the soil is 
net in good heart—the fields must lie 
fallow, as if the giobe that we inhabit 
had lost its powers of production ; it 
will be found that soils which by long 
and continued cultivation, have been ren- 
dered inauspicious to the growth of one 
species of grain only now require a dif- 
ferent management to be rendered pro- 
ductive—that attention must be paid to 
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citizens ? Ilow prompt is the merchant 
to collect the earliest intelligence of the 
value of merchandise, either foreign or 


, domestic—the rise or fall of any indi- 
vidual article of property of this kind 
flies with the speed of winds from one 
portion of the continent to anether—in- 
telligence which is published in all our 


gazettes. Is property less property be- 
cause itis vested in lands, or is it not as 
necessary that our farmers should under- 
stand the value of their farms as it is 
that the merchant should understand the 
value of articles of commerce! ‘The dif- 
ference rests only in the superior indus- 


| try and enterprise of the mercantile 


' classes of our fellow citizens. 


We make 


| these remarks not for the purpose of in- 
| . . . . 
| vidious comparison; but to stimulate 


the agricultural class ef our fellow citi- 
zens to a sense of their real interests. If 
cheap and elementary tracts containing 


remarks founded on the basis of experi- 


ment were printed, published and pro- 
|| mulgaied by our agricultural societies, 


objects which they have in view. 


we believe they would assist greatly the 


The 
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time of the farmer is too much occupied 
for the perusal of those heavy and pon- 
derous volumes denominated treaties on 
agriculture, and there is in general in 
such works on affectation of learning— 
that is simple things, perfectly understood 
by the farmer when called by their pro- 
ver names—things with which he is per- 
Fectly familiar are presented to him in 
those pages wrapped in all the obscurity 
of what is falsely denominated a learned 
phraseology: all such language should in 
such treatises be carefully avoided, We 
hope that these hints will be taken by 
our country friends in the same spirit of 
sincerity with which they have been 
written. 


A gentleman who has devoted much of 


his time to agricultural pursuits has as- 
sured us that he has made frequent ex- 

erimenis on his apple orchard and he 
oa never known the experiment which 
we shall now state, to fail in a single in- 
stance. His orchard contains a great 
variety of apple trees, some trees bear- 
ing very sweet some very ard fruit, 
and others partaking of both these pro- 
perties. He declares that in the vernal 
season when his trees are in full blossom, 
he has frequently taken the farina from 
one tree, for example where the fruit is 
very sweet and deposited it on the flowers 
ofa particular branch of another tree 
whose fruit is extremely arid. The ap- 
ples of that particular branch will he as- 
sures us combine these two properties for 


that season, and by this simple process, 


he asserts that he can easily provide him- 


self for that season with apples perfectly | 


to his taste, which he considers a much 
snore expeditious and equally as certain 
a process as that of grafting. 
mention this fact for the information of 
those of our country friends whe may be 
ulisposed hereafter to try this simple ex- 
periment, 


In order to break ground on this inter- 
esting subject, we republish from the Re- 
publican Chronicle of New York, the 
following communication, and we again 
invite gentlemen who have devoted their 
time and attention to agricultural e 


xpe- 
yiments to make the Journal the mec 


lium 


of their communications to the public, 


We | 


eens ee 
Submerging Grain-seed, Change of 
Wheat, Ve. Se. 

Whatever difference there may be 
among observing and intelligent agricul. 
turists, some times arising from accidents, 
season, peculiarity of soil, or from cul. 
ture, it is consonant with analogy, reason, 
and the known laws of nature, to pre- 
sume that the crop must ina great mea- 
sure correspoud with the condition of the 
seed, which is to give such crop as the 
reward of the husbandman. It cannot 
be expected as a natural consequence, 
that seed-wheat which is radically of a 
dark color, or that gives brown or bluish 
flour, when intended for re-production 
shall'produce grain of a bright, light hand. 
some color, and afford very white flour, 
Art and perseverance may produce a 
change, either from a change of soil, cli- 
mate, or campost manure 3 as is declared 
in the ease of the Hertfordshire whites, 
by the Secretary of the London Society 
for promoting Agriculture. Accident, 
or some cause, not readily perceived may 
produce a slight variation in the general 
product of a parcel of seed considered to 
be ailof the same quality, and in a few 
stalks, which may be superior; but this 
particular, which often happens ina field 
of wheat and other grains, if it could be 
nicely traced, would be found, generally 
to be the positive product from grains 
somewhat superior than the rest sown in 
such fields. Accident, we have said, may 
cause such indifference : amelioration 
may take place from a finely pulverized 
spot of ground, or some particles of en- 
riching manure, &c. &c. 

That good clean seed is most likely to 
bring a good clean crop, with the neces- 
sary and ordinary care, is not to be ques- 
tioned on any rational principles, or con- 
troverted by general experience. Mr 
Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey says, “for 
many years past, [have renewed the whole 








seed of my winter grain, from a single 
plant which I have observed to be more 
productive, and of better quality than the 
rest; a practise, which I am satisfied, 
has been of great use.” And Mr. John 
Spurrier recommends “ good sound old 
grain from two to three years, as the 
best for seed.” 

The diseases to which wheat and other 
grains are exposed, are owing to a num: 
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ber of causes; foul land abounding with 
weeds, insects, wet and cold, heavy fogs, 
seeds allected with fungi, or with smut ; 
and from being perforated by insects 
which frequently deposit their egzs with- 
in the coat of the wheat, and often eat 
out ail the substance, leaving nothing but 
impurity in the shell; from smut-balls, 
which when broken, the dust is carried to 
the sound grain which becomes very 
much injured by its pernicious powder. 
These are some of the extrinsic and prin- 
cipal caus.s of disease in this most vaiua‘ 
ble product oi nature. And considering 
its great utility in society as aiterding 
aliment so palatable and nutritive, and 
as being an article so important in our 
commerce, it merits every possible atten- 
tion; to prevent its deterioration either 
from diseases or accident. It is of hich 
importance to the prosperity of our state, 
reputable to our agriculture, and affor- 
ding a rich remuneration to our farmers. 
Negligence contributes but too great a 
share in bringing about all those evils 


and afford tocommerce the most valuable 
articles, and in return bring home specie 
and valuable foreign commodities, it 
appears the immediate interests of our 
Agriculturalists to bestow their attention 
to this subject ; and to excite a spirit of 
emulation in raising the largest quantity 
and best quality of grain from an acre of 
land. ‘The Legislature of New York 
cannot impose directions, or enforce sys- 
tems on our husbandmen in the pursuit 
of their business. It is by no means ne- 
cessary.—Encouragement is proper : it 
will effect a great deal, und will eventu- 
ally amply repay any expense that may 
attend such efforts. Under a free and 
enlightened administration the fostering 
hand of the state differs essentially from 
the mandates of a despotic prince. 
Previously to ofiering our sentiments 
on the effects of submersion, the atten- 
tion of the candid farmer and reader is 
respectfully requested to dwell on the 
experiments and directions of an intelli- 
gent cultivator. 





which affect grain, excepting those from 
the elements. A slovenly careless far- 
mer is the principal cause why insects 
and disease ruin Vis harvests. Let him 
observe well, times, circumstances, and 
eilects from season : these will aiford les- 
sons of instruction how to improve not 
only in knowledge, but in the increase, 
perfection, and security of his crops. 
The farmers between the rivers Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill had suffered many 
years so severely by mildew, from conti- 
nuing to sew the old wheats which ripen- 
ed late in July or in August, that many 
ceased to cultivate wheat. At length 
the introduction of the Isbell, or early 
wheat from Caroline county, Virginia, 
which ripened the latter end of June, or 
the beginning of July, enabled thenmr to 
resume the cultivation of that species of 
grain. 
Our object is to assist internal improve- 
ments. This we consider a fundainen- 
tal point in the foundation laid by a pa- 
triotic Legislature —Improved agricul- 
ture will greatly assist in perfecting that 
noble superstructure which is contem- 
plated by the administration of the state, 
And as this state is capable of raising im- 
mense quantities of grain, such as wheat, 
rye, barley, and Indian corn: and by 
such crops enhance the value of its lands 


Mr. John Spurrier in his “ Practical 
Farmer,” speaks in this wise on the effli- 
cacy of steeps. 

« As Ihave made numerous experi- 
ments with steeps, to recapitulate the 
whole, might bewilder the imagination. 
Therefore, as 1 have found the following 
to be the most fertilizing, and effectual to 
prevent blights and smut, I shall confine 
myself to them only. Take one peck 
anda half of fresh and dry wood ashes, 
and one peck of unslacked lime, which 
| put into a tub that will contain about 40 
| pallons of water, then add as much as will 
‘slack the lime, and render the mixture 
into the consistence of stiff mortar well 
i incorporated: in this state it should re- 
;main LO or 12 hours: afterwards add as 
‘much water as wil! reduce the mortar to 
a pulp by stirring : then fill the tub with 
water, which must be stirred 2 or3 days; 
then draw off the clear lye into a proper 
_vessel for steeping the grain, and skim- 
ming off the light grain that swims. Ac- 
ter it has been steeped six hours, let it 
be taken out and spread on a clean floor 
‘to dry.” 

| On examining the grains of wheat 
‘through a microscope, | have frequently 
observed the animalcula, which appear- 
‘ed like small quantities of black powder 
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downy or germinating part of the grain. experiments, in submerging seed-grain, 
In sn to discover what effects the steep || deserve attention. “ His Practical Far. 
Ive would have on insects, I procured |} mer” was published in 1793, at Brandy. 
#wo common worms, alike in size and |} wine. The agriculture of Pennsylvania 
strength, one was put into a glass of |} and Delaware, as well as New Jersey, 
spring water, the other into a glass of || Kastward, has.improved very much since 
lye; the last appeared to be in great |] that period, in their pulmitereus plants 
agony, and died within forty minutes. j] and grasses. We shall continue this in. 
The worm in the spring water was active || teresting subject, with a view to excite 
at the expiration of three weeks. In |} emulation amongst our farmers—those on 
every experiment I have found this lye to |] a large, as well as others on a smallar 
answer fully my expectations, as a ferti- |] scale. 

lizer, killing the animalcula, and preven- 
tine blights and smut. I shall add one —ee 
more by using of which, I have had ama- 


: . (FOR THE JOURNAL.) 
zing large crops—take half a bushel of 


the grain you intend sowing, put it into AMERICAN CIARACTER. 
five pails full of water, and boil it till the ° 

grain bursts; the water thereby becomes (continued from p. 39.) 
impregnated with the essential salts of | 

such grain ; strain the liquor, and while Before the subject is resumed, it may 


it is hot, put three pounds of nitre, or |] be as well to correct some very singular 
yefined salt petre, that it may dissolve, | errors of the last essay. If either are 
and ad four or five pails more of water, |} read, such correction will abundantly 
which drains from the dunghill, and in || assist the reader; if they are not, it can 
this prepared liquor steep the grain |} do no harm: to many, a table of errata 
twelve hours. Let the liquor be four in- |] will be quite as interesting as any essay 
ches above the grain in the tub in which |] on national character, however ably it 
it is steeped, as the grain will swell and || may be written. Page 57, 25th line for 
imbibe it. This liquor must be warm |} were read even; 27th line insert any 
when the grain is put into it, and covered || between like and other: 29th line for 
as close as you can, for that causes the |} declaration read declamation: page 28, 
salts to be putin motion—imbibe the |} Gth line, strike out the words in hollow- 
grain in the morning, and in the evening |] hearted hopelessness—the author cannot 
take it out, and spread it on a clean floor || recollect what he did write, but he 
to dry, and by the morning it will be fit || avows he did not write that; yet his 
to sow. The liquor that may be left will || hand is so very unintelligible, that the 
serve again, with the addition of three }} words might look as much like those as 
pounds of nitre, and when you have done jj any thing else: same page, 24th line, for 
with it, it is admirable to sprinkle over a || little, read utter: same page, right-hand 
garden. ‘The excellency of this receipt }} column, for weakness, read meekness. 
1s obvious in several cases; first, it saves || Page 39, line 57, for ourselves, read 
seed; second, in some measure it sup- || Americans: this is all that is worth men- 
lies the defect of full dressing in the |} tioning, but the author promisses to write 
ok by the seed being full of riches || plainer hereafter, that these may be the 
when sown ;—third, it produces a grea- fast errors. 
ter quantity than ordinary :—lastly, by In maintaining the claims of Ameri- 
this steeping, the grain will make its way |] cans to a character as distinctly national 
out of the ground, if drought should hap- || as that of the Greeks, it will be necessary 
pen, which often is the case with spring || to consider their peculiarity, and first 
grain, te lay a long time before it vege~ || their language. j 
tates —From this receipt I have had It will be admitted that among the 
from 50 to 40 ears from one root.” Grecks themselves, at the highest state 
As Mr. Spurrier pursued agriculture | of refinement, there were many petty 
in England, as well as in the state of De- || kingdoms and republics composed of 
laware, and appears to connect science |} people who spoke the Greek language, 
with system and practice, we think his } and yet are considered barbarians. All 
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the communities of which history has 
spoken, as possessing any distinguished 
roperties, as being Greeks, are the 
Athenians and Spartans, sometimes the 
Corinthians, the Beotians ; and in the 
final prostration of their national charac- 
ter, the Thebans. ‘There were many 
others, as the Macedonians, who even in 
the time of Demosthenes, were styled 
Barbarians. In fact, all the Greeks, 
without excepting the few that I have 
mentioned, were thus denominated by 
ihe Athenians. All the surrounding 
communities, whatever were their laws, 
yovernment, Or language, were held by 
the polished inhabitants of Attic, to be 
a sort of savages, or at least of provin- 
cials incapable of refinement. 

The truth is, that our ideas of the 
Greeks, as a people, are taken from the 
Athenians alone. All the Greek. supre- 
macy in architecture, music, sculpture, 
and philosophy of which we have any 
definite notion, is purely Attic. Cer- 
tain orders of architecture for example, 
are now known; as Corinthian, Doric, 
and Tonic, because they were so known 
at Athens, and had they not been conse- 
crated by the Athenians we never should 
have heard of them. In a word, the 
Athenian character is the national cha 
racter of the Greeks. Was that charac- 
ter in the language? no, for a numerous 
people spoke the same language, and are 
jorgotten. Nations of Greeks—of men 
born in Greece, who spoke the Greek 
Janguage as well as the Athenians, have 
left no monuments, no records—no na- 
tional character. It was not then a na- 
tional language that made for them a 
national character. But might it not 
have been the peculiar delicacy of the 
Attic idiom—by which a stranger was 
instantly recognized by the very market 
women? Perhaps it was. If so, our 
claims on that ground are as goed as 
those of any people on earth to say the 
least. By a people, it is universally 
allowed, that the English language is no 
Where spoken in such purity, elegance, 
or propriety, as on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Among the higher classes in En- 
gland, Ireland, and Scotland, it is possi- 
ble that some individuals speak it better 
than any American whatever: but as a 
people, we speak infinitely better. 
Wherever the English language is spo- 
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ken, there the claims of those who speak 
it, if language has any thing to do with 
a national character, are precisely equal 
to that of the Greeks. The only ques- 
tion is about the fashion and peculiari- 
ties of the Londoners and Athenians. In 
the metropolis of every country, there 
will be more refinement, foppery, and 
violations of analogy in all acts, speak- 
ing as well as dressing, than any where 
else. Does this give the inhabitants of 
the capital a superiority over all their 
fellow subjects? Does it give them any 
peculiar claims to the reverence of pos- 
terity? Is the cant and cockneyism of 
St. James, or St. Giles, less distinctly 
marked than that of the Athenian market, 
schools, or theatre?—no, it is not, well 
then, if the peculiarity of the Attic 
idiom, is that quality which is to give 
supremacy to the people who used it 
over all their fellows, the Londoners have 
the same right to supremacy. If the 
Londoners have—the Philadelphians, 
Baltimoreans, Yorkers, Bostonians, have 
all the same rights. If the Athenians 
obtained a national character by such 
peculiarities, the others must do so too; 
and the result is this, that every fash- 
ionable man establishes an exclusive na- 
tional character for himself! For no 
two men speak alike; the inhabitants of 
no two cities in the world pronounce the 
same words alike, and therefore, there 
must be as many nations as there are 
cities, or even individuals in a country, 
if it be once contended that Idiom gives 
a national character. 

Thus it is plain, that a language exclu- 
sively national, does not give a national 
character to those who speak it; for if it 
were, all who speak the Greek language 
would have been Greeks, and not barba- 
rians ; and all who speak the English 
language would be English, and not 
Irish, Scotch, and Americans; nor does 
a peculiarity of idiom give a naional 
character, for if it did, a Yorkshireman 
and a Lancashire man, and all the pro- 
vincials of England would have the same 
claims. Nor does it depend upon a 
union of such peculiarities with the fash- 
ion of the capital—for if it did, the resi- 
dents of each capital, in each country, 
where the English language is spoken, 
would each possess a national character 





1 distinct of their own; and then the Ame- 
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rican claim would certainly be as_ well } 
founded as that of the Scotch or Irish. | 
So far, therefore, as it depends on lan- | 
guage, we have as unquestionable claims | 
to a national character, as the Iris. or | 
Scotch—their claims are never ques- 
tioned. ‘Theirs are as good as those ef | 
the Greeks—ours is as good as thiirs, || 
and therefore as good as the Greeks. 
Was it in their manners and pecu-' 
liarities, that this refined people acquired 
a national character? If it was, our 
| 

| 





claims are equal. We have our manners 
and peculiarities. Were theirs distin- 
guishing? so are ours. So entirely na- 
tional, in fact, is the whole character of | 
a native born, and native educated Ame- | 
rican, that he is known*in any part of | 
Europe, almost by his gait, with tolerable | 
certainty by his manner of sitting before | 
he opens his lips; but when he speaks, 
— who do not understand the En- 
glish language, who are therefore critics 
in dialects, distinguish him immediately 
from an Englishman. A Frenchman | 
will point out an American before he has 
spoken ten words. If it be in man-| 
ners, surely then, we have a national | 
character. If it be not, but in some! 
nameless peculiarities, delicacies,-refine- 
ments, public amusements, government, 
morals, literature, then another compari- | 
son must be instituted. As to the mo- 
rality, laws, government, and social | 
virtues of the Greeks, aye, even the 
Athenians ; I will undertake to show, 
particularly if required, that there are 
no people at present on the earth, who 
make any pretensions to government and 
laws, that are so utterly licentious, beast- 
ly, or immoral ; so utterly savage as to 
all the delicate refinements that distin- 
guish a people who have really emerged | 





from barbarism, as the Athenians. This 
is not said without reflection. ‘The Creek 
Indians at this moment, are more secure 
in their liberties, less at the mercy of 
their rulers, than were the ancient Athe- 
nians; and the intercourse of social 
life is conducted on terms quite as cap- 
tivating to the finer feelings of our na- 
ture by these very Indians, as by that 
nation of demigods. ‘Take an example: 
an Athenian of high rank, a husband ap- 
pealing as a husband, to the people of 
Athens, for judgment against an adul- 
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terer, urges this plea ev /usively ; that 
if such things were permitied, a man 
would not know his own children, and 
may support the -hildren of anot!er man! 
What could a savage say less? Neither 
complains of that loss:—a wife’s afflic. 
tions, a bed polluted, and children bran. 
ded with everlasting infamy ; bat this, a 
doubtful property in his wife’s children! 
and a tax on his purse for her pollution! 
Look at their judicial proceedings, a 
system of perpetual fraud, perjury, un- 
certainty, and sale of justice. ‘The pro. 
perty of a dead man publicly sold by the 
votes of a tumultuous assembly to that 
purchaser who would give the most libe- 
ral entertainments to the mob; public 
contests directed for the pittance of the 
widow and the orphan, where he, who 
would race the most splendid galley, 
drive the best curricle,contribute the most 
magnificently to the public dances, and 
processions was sure to prevail. What 
was their religion? a system of stupen- 
dous mockery. True, temples were 
built to their gods, and sacrifices were 
offered to them; but it is equally true, 
that theatres were built, upon which, the 
most licentious of men were publicly 
crowned for ridiculing the mest sacred 
subjects. What was their eloquence? 
Stormy and magnificent? No,—vehe- 
ment? yes; but full of acrimony and 
disgraceful reviling. Not the eloquence 
of an orator, who puts forth his strength 
before a people of refinement, vigorous 
and masculine, full of energy and ma- 
jesty, incapable of littleness, affectation, 
and falsehood?—no, not this—but the 
oratory of him who harrangues a mob, 
occasionally transcendant in the impul- 
ses of his soul, but generally wandering 
without argument, teeming with extra- 
vagant misrepresentation, plagiarism so 
palpable, that an Athenian orator of the 
first rank has pilfered half of another's 
oration; falsehood so glaring, that the 
very mob have laughed at the absurdity 
of the charges, (as in Eschines vs. Demos- 
thenes on the crown,) and in two words, 
all popular declamation. 


What were their laws? They had none. 
Riches was safety, poverty was death, 
talents banishment. In short, the Athe- 
nians were without exception the most 
abandoned, profligate, trifling an 
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ian changeable people of all antiquity, with terprise. In his return he entered the 
and the least dignity to give them a national river I otomac and through troops of hos- 
man! character. As for the other nations of tile Indians, proceeded as far up the ri- 
ither the Greeks, the Spartans were brutes, | ver as it was navigable. Leaving Poto- 
flic- and the others barbarians. _ | mac, he returned to Jamestown, after 
yran- In all these particulars, we are their || having spent six weeks in this perilous 
IS, a superiors. In the next number an ex- and unpleasant voyage. 
ren! amination Will be made of theur claims, as ae oe 
‘ion ! resting on their victories, their cultiva- | rhis restless and enterprising man 
3) a fion ef the arts, their literature, and | employed but a few days to recruit him- 
un duration. selt from the fatigues of the voyage be- 
pro- fore he prepared to finish his discovery 
the ——— ol eo Bay = a weg W — 
| . making any stop on his way, he proceed- 
in History of Maryland, ed directly a, and to his nao soon 
ublic (ay A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) found that all his gay hopes of opening 
* the P ee oe a passage for his country to the East In- 
who No. II dies, were at once ended and that he 
ley, £ babi : must content himself with the honor of 
nt if (coNTINUED FROM p, 36.) having (with very unequal means) been 
and — the first European who explored this ca- 
Vhat Discovery of Maryland. pacious and noble Bay. After spending 
pen- : . some time in examining _those rivers 
were THE first European who appears to || which fall into the head of the Bay, he 
were have visited any part of the country em- returned to Jamestown, and on his way 
true, braced within the — limits of Ma- entered and examined Patuxent River. 
, the ryland, was the bold and intrepid Capt. After this period the country comprised 
licly John Smith, to whose conduct and cour- || within the limits of Maryland seem not to 
cred age We must unquestionably attribute | have been visited by any Englishman for 
nce? the establishment of the first permanent |! a considerable time. But before we 
‘ehee British colony in America, After fre- || pass on to that period when Maryland 
and quently exposing his life to the most ‘was granted by the king of Great Bri- 
a imminent hazards to supply the first emi- tain and a colony therein established, 
ngth grants to Virginia, with food, and without |, it will not be impertinent to the object 
roUs which they must have fallen victims to} we have in view to give an account of the 
ma- the joint attack of famine a id savages, several tribes of Indians who inhabited 
tion, his restless activity prompted him to ex- at this time, — — 
the plore the unknown shores of the Chesa- |, From this investigation we shall be 
ad peake. _Leaving Jamestown in an open able to discern the various and contra- 
)pul- barge of two tous burden with fourteen dictory interests which existed among 
ring men, he resolutely exposed himself to the natives when Lord Baltimore took 
ae, the dangers of an unknown navigation | possession of Maryland, and be the bet- 
ak and the treacherous hostility of the sav- || ter prepared to estimate his justice, wis- 
the age aborigines upon whose shores he i;dom and firmness in preserving amidst 
a. a must from the necessity of his situation || so many tribes ready to fly to arms on 
the irequently land—coasting up the Eastern || the smallest misunderstanding, and from 
‘ity Shore he touched in Accomac the coun- | necessity extremely liable to be deceived 
eae try of the W evoams and in Weccomico |i and irritated against his lordship, the 
ahs, and Nauticope rivers, thence issuing || peace of his infant colony. | 
through Hooper’s Streights; he passed In tracing the eariy history of our 
over the bold clifts of Calvert county, || ancestors, it surely is a matter of great 
one. and proceeded under the Western Shore || consequence to know something of the 
ath, as far up as the river Severn or Pataps- || people amongst whom they fixed their 
the- § co. His want of provision and the ne- |} residence. And I conceive this investi- 
nost cessary means of prosecuting the voyage |} gation the more important as I think eve- 
and compelled him for the present to relin- ry late historian of the aborigines of that 
guish the farther prosecution of the en- jj portion of America comprised within the 
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limits of Virginia and Maryland, entire- 
ly mistaken. 

“The copious and minute detail of 
Smith, the most acute and best informed 
observer of the country at the period of 
the first British settlement in America 
seemed to have been either entirely «dis- 
regarded or if noticed at all, his informa- 
ziou not regarded so much as that of mo- 
dern writers wherever they are at vari- 
ance. This is doing an injustice to 
Smith, from which his memory deserves 
to be rescued even had the late writers 
possessed means of information equally 
correct and extensive as Smith. But to 
place the authenticity of Smith’s narra- 
tive beyond the reach of doubt and sus- 
yicion, he is the only person (as far as I 
ae who has given any account of the 
aborigines of Virginia and Maryland at 
the first arrival of the English amongst 
them. When the first colony of Eng- 
lishmen arrived in Virginia, they found 
the Indians inhabiting the Eastern Shore 
of the Chesapeake, from sea to bay, and 
on the Western Shore, on all the rivers 
as far as the flowing of the tide. The 
English settled amongst them and gradu- 
ally extended their settlement until they 
were considerably intermixed with the 
Indian tribes in point of residence — 
This intercourse must of itself have pro- 


duced a very great revolution in the | 
manners, habits, customs, opinions, prin- | 


ciples and government of those simple 
people. Accustomed to live almost en- 
Frey 


y on the spontaneous bounty of na- | 


ture, ignorant of all the refinements of | 


civilized life and even of the existence 
of civilized nations, without a knowledge 





—== 
deration appears to have had no infly. 
ence upon the later writers on this sub- 
ject, and they have therefore wanton] 

subjected Smith’s veracity to Suspicion 
and have perpetrated to this moment the 
most radical and fundamental errors jp 
their history. This consideration jg 
equally applicable I have no doubt tg 
the natives of every part of North Ame. 
rica, and [ am very much disposed tg 
believe that the original form of govern. 
ment particularly, of most of the North 
American Indians has been mistaken, 
It certainly is the case with the abori. 
gines of that portion of America of 
which ‘we jare now treating. Like the 
generality of the natives of North Ame. 
rica, it is said the Indians of Virginia and 
Maryland, lived in seperate independent 
tribes, that each tribe same no 
other authority than the influence which 
age, experience and wisdom, may have 
given to a few particular men_ over 
them. ‘This authority was not exercised 
by compulsion but merely by persuasion 
and the voluntary and of course precari- 
ous submission which was paid to su- 
perior qualifications. This simple state 
of society is represented as being sufi- 
cient for all the purposes of government 
amongst this shal. And a certain 
eminent author has from thence taken 
occasion to vaunt the preference of the 
institutions of this savage people over 
the corrupt institutions of civilized go- 
vernments, the fatal tendency of all 
which it is stated, is to subvert liberty 
and to oppress the human race. This 
like all other systems erected upon ab- 
stract speculations and visionary ideas 
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of the meanest acts which procure the | 
coarse comforts of life to the poorer class | 
of civilized nations, it must have been | 


of liberty looks very well in theory, but FF kin 
like all similar systems, has unfortunate- whi 
ly, no foundation in the actual state of by 


matter of wonder and astonishment to 
this people, to have had a people so dif- 
ferent in every respect, of a sudden in- 
troduced amongst them. An intercourse 
of this kind must of itself have shocked 
and almost subverted the whole system 
of their ‘opinions and manners. Later 
writers therefore who viewed this people 
after the influence of this intercourse 
had been erected for a few years would 
of course adopt different opinions of them 
from what Smith did who saw and be- 





came well acquainted with them in their 
simple and original state, This consi- 


human nature and can only be found in 
the visionary minds of their projectors. 
But there is one circumstance respect- 
ing the history of the natives of Virginis 
and Maryland, which at once explains 
the different situations in which Smith 
represents them and in which they have 
been viewed by subsequent writers.— 
A state of hostility existed between the 
English and their savage neighbors from 
their first arrival in the country inter- 
rupted, but never destroyed until the 
year 1622. A desolating and destruc- 





tive war to each party then broke out, 
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but the Indians were routed from their 
settlements, dispersed and driven from 
their former habitations beyond the 
mountains. ‘This fatal event put an end 
to their former political counexions and 
eft them in that independent and dis- 
connected state which subsequent wri- 
ters have represented as their original 
state of government. 

From these considerations I am the 
more induced to enter into some account 
of the people amongst whom our fore- 
fathers settled. ‘Their manners and cus- 
toms have been so often detailed and are 
so uniformly the same, that I shall make 
but few remarks upon this, except where 
I may suppose I can suggest some thing 
new or can correct some errors. The 
social connexion however which united 
their people, their strength and their re- 
sources for war will form an interesting 
subject in an inquiry into the difficulties 
which our ancestors encountered in set- 
tling this country. 

When the first English colony arrived 
in America and seated itself upon the 
banks of James River, they found not 
only ‘all the tribes of Indians in that 
neighborhood acknowledging the abso- 
lute and uncontroled authority of Wa- 
hunsonacock, or as he was called by the 
English, Powhatan, but also every tribe 
on both shores of the Chesapeake, from 
its confluence to its head and also on its 
tributary waters. At no distant period 
before the arrival of the English in the 
country, the authority of this prince was 
confined only to six tribes residing upon 
the waters of James and York Rivers. 
But his superior policy, prowess or good 
fortune, had succeeded in uniting to his 
kingdom the whole extent of country 
which we have mentioned. The means 
by which he accomplished this purpose 
we cannot ascertain, but it is indisput- 
ably certain, that such was the situation 
of the country at this period. 

But it is a task both useful and neces- 
sary totake ahasty survey of the govern- 
ment to which those people were sub- 
jected ; for in proportion to the wisdom 
and concert with which they were like to 
act, so was the danger to which a colony 
to be planted amongst them, increased. 
Powhatan from the fall of James River, 
extended an absolute sway over all the 
intermediate tribes to the Susquehanahs. 





, This gigantic and warlike nation inter- 


posed and separated his dominions from 
the fierce and terrible valor of the Iro- 
quois—and it is not improbable that 
they were a member of that celebrated 
confederacy as one of their dependent 
allies. Be that as it may, the will of 
Powhatan was the law of the country 
from the falls of James River, to the 
falls of Susquehanah. It is difficult to 
reconcile the idea of a power so despo- 
tic and absolute as his is represented 
to have been, with that licentious liberty 
which we are in the habit of consider- 
ing as inseparable from the condition of 
savages, as legislator and judge he deter- 
mined the offence and designated the pun- 
ishment. From his decision there was 
no appeal; and his trembling subjects 
with blind obedience, executed his orders 
with the most exact punctuality. He 
was not limited by laws or customs, but 
at his own sovereign will and pleasure, 
ordered any offence to be punished 
with such penalty as he pleased. A 
whole village of the Paykatauhs, having 
offended him, he ordered his murmydons 
to bring him the scalps of every man in 
the town. The women were distributed 
under his directions as servants and the 
scalps of his butchered subjects were 
hung in ostentatious parade to the Eng- 
lish as a momento, that at his command 
the whole country were ready to execute 
his commands, however desperate—yet 
this horrible barbarity excited no dis- 
turbance, no tumult, no rebellion, to his 
authority. Under him, a single com- 
mander called a Weroance, governed 
each tribe, whose authority however, was 
limited by customs and of course dis- 
armed of much of that despotism which 
accompanied his authority. These were 
their commanders in war and their ma- 
gistrates in peace—with a power extend- 
ing to punishment by death. From all 
those tribes, he received a tribute of such 
articles as were held in estimation by 
the savages. 

The government, religion, custom and 
manners of the people of that pertion of 
America, will form an enquiry essential 
to a work of this nature. This subject 
although it may have occupied the pens 
of many eminent and learned men, has 
not we apprehend, been treated in such a 
manner as to supercede the necessity of 
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depicting those people such as they were 
when our ancestors first arrived here. 
In this inquiry we shall not attempt to 
emulate ambitious airs of a Robertson, 
but confine ourselves to a simple nar- 
ration of facts as are represented to us 


by one of the most intelligint men of 


these times, and who had better oppor- 
tunities of information than perhaps 
any other ever had. We shall neglect 
all those accounts which have been pub- 


lished of those people, from information | 
lone after their habits, their 
manners, aud in some measure, their na- | 
tures where changed by that revolution | 


obtained 


which so extraordinary an event as the 
settlement of Europeans amongst them 
must have produced. We shall repre- 
sent them such as they were when our 
forefathers settled amongst them and be- 
fore their intercourse with them could 
have produced any change. 

We shall not attempt to trace the ori- 
gin of the aborigines of America. This 
subject has always afforded much curi- 
ous speculation to many learned and in- 
genious men. But even were we to ad- 
mit that much berefit might result from 
a satisfactory determination of the dis- 
mute, we believe that the attempt would 

2 fruitless and unavailing. ‘lhe argu- 
ment has already arrived at probability 
and farther perhaps it cannot be carried. 
Leaving therefore, such of those specula- 
tive discussions as are improper ina work 
of this nature, we will bestow a slight at- 
tention upon the natives of Maryland, 
such as they were known to have been 
at the settlement of the state. 

One fact of a curious nature presents 
itself in the threshold of our progress, 
and that is, that among a people who so 
strikingly resembled each other in every 
characteristic both ef person and man- 
ners, there should have been among the 
various tribes of Indians, such a diver- 
sity of languages, which if not radically 
and originally different, yet from the 
gradual changes of time and accident 
had become so dissimilar that the lan- 
cuage of one tribe was not intelligible to 
un adjoinging tribe. In nations which 
are rapidly advancing to civilization, we 
must necessarily expect that their lan- 
guage will undergo a revolution nearly 
equal to their manners, and perhaps it 
would be as difficult to know any of the 
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European nations to be the 


; ame that 
| they were eight centuries back, by their 
| language, as by their manners or thei 

onag ) r their 
dress. But we should not expect to see 
sinilar changes take place in nations, 
whose manners, whose habits, whose 
wants and situation in all respects had 


remained stationary. If for instance g 
colony of Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
had left their country in the eleventh or 
twelvth century, and had settled jg 
some distant country, and had after. 
wards, had no communication with the 
parent country and neither had made 
any change in customs, habits, laws or 
manners, it is probable that their descep- 
dants at this day would have been intel- 
ligible to each other. But had either or 
both made advances in cizilrzation, ac. 
quired new habiis and manners and 
created additional wants and desires, 
I think it equally probable that they 
should not have understood each other 
in conversation, in writing however, they 
might recognise a common stock from 
which both their languages had sprang, 
However this argument might be urged 
to shew that the origin to all the nations 
of America was not common, we use 
it for that purpose; the only use pro- 
per to make of itis to shew that whe. 
ther they had a common origin or not, 
at least they themselves had no corrup- 
tion or knowledge of it. And we have 
many instances where contiguous na- 
tions spoke a language so totally dissi- 
milar from each other, that instead of 
supposing themselves originally derived 
from the same stock they would be led 
from this circumstance to draw the op- 
posite conclusion. In _ viewing the 
tribes which surrounded Powhatan’s ter- 
ritories we shall discover that there were 
ten diiferent languages spoken amongst 
them. The Chawancopes, the Man- 
goags, the Susquehanahs, the Tochwoges, 
and the Kuscaruwaoks, and finally that 
Powhatan spoke a language different 
from them all, and that the Whigeoco- 
mocos, in the uper part of his Eastern 
Shore territories spoke a language un- 
known to the rest of his subjects. The 
subjects of Powhatan differed also in 
stature and person, as well as language, 
but they were not so distinguishable by 
the former as by the latter. ‘The uper 


tribes of the Eastern Shore, were of 3 
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more diminutive size, as well as more 
rude than the other tribes subject to his 
authority. Whilst the Veohanochs. and 
the Weroars of Accomac, were equal 
in size and person to any of his subjects. 


(ror THE JOURNAL.) 
SPECIAL JURIES. 

In the present day Mr. Editor, it may 
be well imagined that I do not mean to 
occupy my own iime, your time, or the 
time of the public with useless panegy- 
rics on the trial by jury; the best eulo- 
gy that can be pronounced is the esta- 
blishment itself. If we remember that 
this institution was established by Alfred 
and that ever since during all the chan- 
ges and ajterations, and revolutions that 
have taken place in the manners, minds, 
eat haliiie. customs, fashions and 
opinions of men, it has still preserved its 
integrity, this is the fairest evidence after 


all that such an institution must in its | 


very nature be excellent. Special Juries 
as in merchantile cases I conceive to 
have arisen from the necessity of the 
case, that is, that every man whose name 
may be drawn as a juror is not qualified 
to decide on questions of mercantile law: 
these questions so delicate and so impor- 
tant,so necessary to the preservation of 
credit are submitted to the decision of 
men, who are sensible of their impor- 
tance, that is to the merchants. The ob- 
ject of the present essay is, Mr. Editor, 
to inquire whether this principle of Spe- 
cial Juries so important in mercantile 
cases ought not to be still further extend- 
ed. Many cases may be mentioned 
where it would I conceive be difficult for 
a man to obtain justice if the case was to 
be tried by ordinary Juries or Jurors 
drawn in the ordinary way. If the trus- 
iees of the Philadelphia Hospital had for 
instance applied to Mr. West, to dleco- 
rate the walls of that building with one of 
the productions of pencil, and he had 
agreed, without a previous stipulation for 
the price, in case an action had been 
brought by the painter, would an ordina- 
ry Jury have been proper Judges of the 
value of one of his pieces! Would they 
be able to understand or to comprehend 
the value which is put in England on the 
productions of this American Artist ? 


Again, we will suppose that an action 

had been brought by the proprietors of 

one of our Theatres, against the late 

Tragedean Cooke, for not having per- 

formed faithfully and to the full extent of 
his powers the character of Richard, 

would an ordinary Jury be competent to 

the decision of this question! So with 

regard to all questions dependant on 

taste, or fancy, will it be said that the 

plain untutored undisciplined sense of 
our countrymen can give a verdict by 

which Justice can be satisfid! There 

was a question of this character which 

was brought before the late lord chief 
justice Kengdon for his decision, it was 

brought by one of the celebrated English 
painters to recover against a certain indi- 
vidual the value of one of his landscapes. 
The piece was exhibited in open court 
and many eminent painters were exa- 
mined. When they testified about bril- 
liant tones, keeping, foreshortning, per- 
spective and all the terms familiar to 
their art, his lordship who was no judge 
of these matters, was compelled to listen 
with all the gravity of a p corner 
cat, without being able to understand a 
single word.—At the conclusion of the 
argument his lordship told the Jury that 
they were in possession of the evidence 
and he hoped that they were capable of 
comprehending the question, which was 
more than he would dare to say for him- 
self. He said that on such subjects it 
was with great reluctance that he spoke 
a single word, lest to use his own expres- 
sive phraseology, he should represent 
himself as a fool and as a babbler. ‘This 
fact will perhaps go to prove more than 
was intended namely that in questions 
belonging to the arts, there ought to be 
not only Special Juries appointed ; but 
Special Judges also. As the arts and 
sciences become cultivated and improved 
the taste becomes more fastidious and re- 
fined—terms of art are adopted which 
remove the subject every day more from 
the minds of ordinary men. 








MONUMENT TO COM. DOWNIE. 


A Tomb Stone, for Com. Downie, ar- 
rived at this place in the Steam Boat, a 
few weeks since, directed to the comman- 





dant at this post. Col. Atkinson has 
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caused this stone, which is a plain white aa Zz a Robin, a Pelican, J 
marble, to be put up ina suitable manner. GRE @ Sens, cocnping from the Arh, —_— 
Che following is = er : Amid the throng that burst the Ark’s du 0] 
** Sacret gloom, r 
To the memory of Was one pre-eminent for blaze of plume, \ 
GEORGE DOWNIE, ESQ. ater ice in high deighe, — 
A Post Capt. in the Royal British Navy, sight! —— a oy eee oe 
Who gloriously fell on board What lovely tints thy shining plumes adorm; = 
His B. M. Ship the Confiance : The Bird in Paradise was surely born 
While leading the vessels under his No other spot on natures ample breast, 
command Is worthy of so beautiful a guest, 
. . . sncefor P > she . a 
To the attack of the American Flotilla a th thy name shall be thro’ all the —_— 
At anchor in Cumberland Bay Known by the sacred soilithat gave thee birth. 
Of Plattsburgh 
On the 11th September, 1814. ae Th 
ark the spot where the remains of a and: 
‘To mark the spot where the remat i THE ROBIN. a 
gallant officer and sincere frien ' , once 
Were honorably interred, by rape _ me, = pour, iualf 
Thic Sy ees A raddy target on his breast he bore :- 
Phis stone has be os seeites : Shem, when he gaz’d intently on the bird, Al 
By his 5 aya Sister-in- aw Aud saw the stain by nature’s hand conferr'd, dress 
Mary Downie. 


Dream’d not, his heart with joy was so clate} 
— Ilis plumage bore an omen of his fate, — 
. . 
LA hb 

ORIGINAL POETRY. si | 
~ A DISCOVERY. THE PELICAN. (: 
In an hour when sweet confidence banished At length the Pelican appear’d in sight, 

all art, Still gorging his voracious appetite ; 
Perch’d on a rock the gloomy, glutton stood, 

















Fair Caroline thus to a dear friend, declared, 
“Oh! Maria, I am sure I possess his fond 











And in the deluge ey’d his scaly food. 
heart— ’ One finny victim lay beside his claw, 
“ Young Henry’s my love ! and now I’m pre- Destin’d to fill his aldermanic maw, 
pared. ; ‘ 4 Another victim struggling to be freed, 
“For, would you believe it—last evening he Flounce’d in his wallet doom’d alas to bleed ! P 
told me, : While still insatiable his ruthless eve, : 
“That my eyes were both diamonds, my Was roaming far and wide for fresh supply. tor 
teeth were all pearls, . ; eet 
, “Then he sighed—and declared that all who asi 
bchold me, = “s 
“Swear that Cupid lies hid midst my dark THE SKUNK. 1 
folding curls. A sable form now seeks the eye of day ¥ 
“Then he smiled—and declared that the lily Ye Lions, Tigers give him ample way, 
and rose, Fly mighty combatants nor dare oppose ! to 
* On my cheek, were most sweetly, enchan- The only sense in danger is the nose. ar 
tingly blended Ah what will skill, or what will strength avail! V 
“ My voice—like the soft, gentle music that Oppos’d to such superior pow’r of tail. 
flows, Lord of the forest fly, nor break the spell, be 
“From the harps dying chords, when the And leave him all the fragance of his smell. hi 
hold touch is ended.” 4] 
“ Oh do not believe him,” Maria replied, ‘dca e 
“Nor think ’cause he flatters and swears he’s ames d 
your lover, " c ESPONDENT. | ’ 
* Had I but been there, I’d have proved that [To 4 conresPoNpENt J . 
he lied, We hope that the able defender of our na- e 
* This same tale he has wid me, a thousand || tional character whose lucubration we publish c 
times over.” ) to-day, will find a better character to defend Q 
Learn this, then ye triflers who flatter and |} than the character of his hand-writing. If this } 
sigh— should unfortunately not be the case, the argu- ‘ 
You may yet be exposed though in secret you |} ment might be turned upon him with siagular 
swear, success and it would then appear that we had ‘ 
For the girls, though to one ata time you |} no national character at all. He promises us & 1 
may lie, better character in future but his present essay 
Will discover the trick when their notes they ’ is a woeful proof of his amendment, 
compare. MILO. 








